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Iran Sets Pace for Middle East Economic Development 


The arrival in Washington on Novem- 
ber 16 of Mohammed Reza Pahlevi, the 
young Shah of Iran, on an extensive tour 
of the United States, focused American 
attention on the problems of that key 
country of the Middle East. Iran, the 
world’s fourth largest producer of oil, is 
regarded here as an important strategic 
bulwark against the U.S.S.R. It has al- 
ready been included in the Military As- 
sistance Program, under which it shares a 
27,640,000 allotment with Korea and the 
Philippines. The Shah, however, has in- 
dicated that his country needs additional 
military and economic assistance if it is to 
maintain its security. Meanwhile, he has 
undertaken to strengthen Iran’s internal 
economy through 
ment plan. 


a seven-year develop- 


Building from Bottom Up 


This long-heralded plan, enacted earlier 
in the year as the Economic Development 
Law, receives substantial endorsement and 
some practical modifications in the re- 
cently completed report submitted to the 
Plan Organization of the Iranian govern- 
ment by Overseas Consultants, Inc. (OCI). 
This group of eleven American engineer- 
ing and industrial firms, associated in 
Iran with Britain’s Alexander Gibb & Co., 
has recently made public its assessment 
of the practical possibilities of the plan 
after a year of surveying Iran’s economy. 
Its findings fill some 1,250 pages of analy- 
sis, recommendations and estimates which, 
for scale and content, seem likely to make 
history. 

The Overseas Consultants’ planners be- 
lieve that Iran can accomplish the ob- 


jectives of the plan—to raise the living 
standard of its people and build a modern 
state. But they stress that social measures 
must precede the ambitious program of 
industrialization envisioned by _Iran’s 
planners. They recognize Iran’s almost 
unique assets: adequate foreign exchange; 
enlightened leadership by the young Shah 
and his advisers; bountiful natural re- 
sources. But they emphasize that its great- 
est asset—a highly intelligent people— 
will not be able to meet the requirements 
of the plan unless the people are better 
fed, housed and trained in modern skills. 
The OCI bases this admonition on straight 
pragmatic grounds. In the words of the 
report: “The effort itself, of course, must 
come first from the top, which is the 
source of guidance and means. It must be 
applied first, however, close enough to the 
social and economic foundations of the 
nation to stimulate a healthy growth at 
the lowest level.” 

It follows from this conclusion that 
education, hygiene and improved agricul- 
tural methods are given highest priorities 
by the OCI at the expense of more spec- 
tacular industrial undertakings. Thus the 
report urges the postponement of a pro- 
posed steel mill near Tehran, of full- 
scale drilling for oil by the Iranian Oil 
Company created under the Development 
Law and of similar expensive installations 
for which trained labor does not yet exist. 

The OCI’s gradual approach to indus- 
trialization takes into account the fact 
that of Iran’s estimated population of 15,- 
000,000, some 12,000,000 live in rural 
areas in great poverty, with a high inci- 


_ dence of preventable diseases and illiteracy. 


Their dependence on the land, chiefly as 
tenant farmers, has already caused the 
government to initiate some reforms, such 
as the law passed in 1946 which increased 
by 15 per cent the peasant farmers’ share 
of the total crop. The OCI urges more 
basic improvements to assure adequate 
water supply and irrigation, the mobiliza- 
tion of existing medical resources to cre- 
ate an effective public health service, and 
improved agricultural techniques to re- 
store and increase Iran’s war-damaged food 
and cotton crops. 

Encouraging evidence that the body set 
up by the Iranian government to admin- 
ister the plan—the Plan Organization— 
accepts the OCI principle of building from 
the bottom is found in the initial au- 
thorizations in October for the expendi- 
ture of some $50,000,000. Of this sum 
proportionate amounts go to am active 
anti-malarial campaign already under way, 
distribution of cotton seed, intensive mech- 
anized cultivation of Azerbaijan’s de- 
pleted wheat acreage and the building 
of two sugar refineries. If these relatively 
modest but important efforts succeed, the 
practical value of the OCI’s recommenda- 
tions will be demonstrated and a pattern 
of reconstruction will be set. 


Internal Financing 


Iran’s favorable financial position, en- 
hanced by prospects of greatly increased 
royalties from the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany, assures funds to carry out most if 
not all of the plan. The Development Law 
authorizes the spending of some 2.1 bil- 
lion rials ($656 million). The OCI in- 


dicates that more than seven years and a 
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larger amount of money will be required 
to transform Iran into a going concern. 
What is significant, however, is not the 
amount involved but the principle, written 
into law, which Venezuela was the first in 
the world and Iran the first in the Middle 
East to establish, that oil revenue should 
be devoted to capital investments. 

A further innovation in the Middle 
East is the prospect of a healthily diversi- 
fied economy dependent primarily on in- 
ternal resources. To bring this about the 
OCI suggests several devices. The most 
radical of these for Iran is that industries 
which have proved uneconomic under 
state management be sold to private en- 
trepreneurs—who so far are very few 
among wealthy Iranians. At the same 


time the OCI endorses the provisions in 
the Development Law fostering farm and 
marketing cooperatives. Finally, for such 
vital necessities as water systems, the re- 
port advocates a permanent non-political 
Central Water Authority empowered to 
assist regional agencies. This flexibility of 
approach characterizes the entire report 
and foreshadows important changes in 
Middle East economy. It is clear from 
the report, however, that these changes 
cannot be effected without heroic meas- 
ures of reform in such matters as tax col- 
lection, improvement in standards of pub- 
lic responsibility and enforcement of the 
many progressive laws enacted during the 
regime of the young Shah. 


The OCI report dismisses defeatist 





counsels. It insists that a sound economy 
and domestic stability are within Iran’) 


reach and constitute its best defense | 
echoing here the beliefs of Iran’s mor] 


far-sighted leaders who initiated the plan, 
If, as one well-informed observer has fe. 
marked, the 
through centuries of exploitation and for. 
eign pressure lies in the ability of it 


secret of Iran’s survival 


people to absorb and re-combine foreign | 
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ideas, the many facets of the seven-year} com 


plan now offer the country an opportunity 


to re-create a sound and distinctive society, 

GeEorcIANA G. STEveys 
(Mrs. Stevens was a political analyst in the Office 
of Strategic Services during the war and hy 
since lived and traveled extensively in th 


Middle East.) 


U.S. and U.K. Seek to Define ‘Essentials of Peace’ 


The vigorous debates in the United Na- 
tions General Assembly 
United States and British delegates, War- 
ren R. Austin and Hector McNeill on one 
side, and Russian Foreign Minister Andrei 
Vishinsky on the other—enlivened by quo- 
tations and counter-quotations from fables 
by Krylov, Russia’s nineteenth century 
Aesop—have not materially altered the 
positions taken by West and East in the 
UN. They have, however, served to clarify 
some fundamental issues which the com- 
munity of nations faces in striving to 
establish a close-knit international organ- 
ization that might offer security against 
future wars. 


between the 


tattle of Resolutions 


These debates centered around two reso- 
itions: one, introduced by the Russian 
elegation early in the Assembly’s fourth 
ession, denounced the United States and 
ritain for alleged war preparations and 
led on the Big Five to sign “a pact for 
¢ strengthening of peace”; the other, 
ibmitted by the two Western powers, 
‘oposed that all member nations rededi- 
ite themselves to the principles of the 
United Nations Charter, “the most solemn 
pact of peace in history.” Mr. Austin, in 
presenting the Anglo-American resolution, 
entitled “Essentials of Peace,” bluntly 
stated that it was, “of course, incompatible 
with the Soviet resolution which should 
be rejected.” Mr. Austin declared that 
“there is no substitute for performance by 
members of their treaty obligations. Good 
citizenship in the world community re- 
quires faithful adherence, in deed as well 
as in words, to the ‘Essentials of Peace. 


. . . If the Soviet Union is ready to per- 
form these essentials, then a five-power 
pact is not needed. If it is not, then... 
the pact is a hollow proposal.” It was ex- 
pected that the Soviet resolution would be 
rejected and the Anglo-American resolu- 
tion would be accepted by overwhelming 
majorities. 


The resolution presented by the United 
States and Britain on November 14 called 
on all members of the United Nations to 
refrain from threatening or using force 
contrary to the Charter, and from any 
threats or acts, direct or indirect, aimed 
at impairing the freedom, independence 
or integrity of any state, or at fomenting 
civil strife and subverting the will of the 
people in any state. It urged them to 
carry out in good faith all international 
agreements; to afford all United Nations 
bodies full cooperation and free access in 
the performance of the tasks assigned to 
them under the Charter; to promote, “in 
recognition of the paramount importance 
of preserving the dignity and worth of the 
human person, full freedom for the peace- 
ful expression of political opposition, full 
opportunity for the exercise of religious 
freedom, and full respect for all the other 
fundamental rights expressed in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights”; to 
promote nationally and through interna- 
tional cooperation efforts to achieve and 
sustain higher standards of living for all 
peoples; to remove the barriers which 
deny to peoples the free exchange of in- 
formation and ideas essential to interna- 
tional understanding and peace; and to 
participate fully in the work of the United 
Nations. 


It also called on the five permanent 
members of the UN Security Council “to 
broaden progressively their cooperation 
and to exercise restraint in the use of the 
veto in order to make the Security Coun. 
cil a more effective instrument for main. 


taining peace.” Finally, it urged all na|' 


tions to settle international disputes by 
peaceful means and to cooperate in sup 
porting UN efforts to resolve outstanding 
problems; to cooperate to attain the effec 
tive international regulation of conver 
tional armaments; and to agree to “the 
exercise of national sovereignty jointly 
with other nations to the extent necessary 
to attain international control of atomic 
energy.” 

This list of the “essentials of peace” is 
an admirable summary of the duties as 
sumed by all members of the United Ne 
tions when they signed the Charter. Al 
Americans will applaud this indication 
that the United States intends to make 
the UN the real cornerstone of its foreign 
policy. Such an intention has not always 
been apparent in the four years of the 
UN’s existence. Washington’s frequent 
vacillations between wholehearted action 
through UN agencies and reversion to uni 
lateral action on a national basis has 
tended to weaken the UN. This is all the 
more true because the United States, as the 
strongest industrial, and therefore pote? 
tially the strongest military, power in tht 
world, is in a far better position than tht 
U.S.S.R. to bolster the UN by unwavering 
support of the Charter. 


Modernized World Relations 
The Western powers deserve praise ft 
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waking a clear-cut position against all 
threats, direct or indirect, aimed at im- 
pairing the freedom, independence or in- 
tegrity of any state, and in favor of the 
promotion of human freedoms. On these 
two points the Soviet government has 
opened itself to criticism by many na- 
tions, most recently by Yugoslavia which, 
while remaining true to Marxism, ac- 
cuses the Kremlin of using international 
communism as a weapon to bring other 
nations under its control. Moscow has also 
repeatedly stressed its belief in the need 
for political dictatorship during the period, 
whose end is not yet in sight, of “build- 
ing socialism.” Cynics might be tempted 
to point out that all great powers at one 
time or another resorted to threats, direct 
or indirect, and that some of them had 
little concern with human freedoms in un- 
derdeveloped areas under their rule. In 
this respect the U.S.S.R. can rightly be 
regarded as a retarded country, resorting 
to methods which were once thought to 
be compatible with accepted international 
practice. The Western powers, however, 
are acting on the encouraging assumption 
that such practices are now obsolete. It 
must be hoped that, under their guidance, 
the UN will be vigorous in enforcing 
these provisions not only with respect to 
the U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe, and Com- 
munist-ruled China, but also with respect 
to nations where totalitarianism draws its 
inspiration from sources other than Russia 
and communism. 


It is also heartening that the United 
Sates and Britain should urge all mem- 
xrs of the UN to achieve and sustain 
ligher standards of living for all peoples. 
Qn this objective there appears to be no 
lisagreement in principle between West 
ind East, no matter how much disagree- 
ment there may be about methods. The 
tramatic exchanges in the Assembly have 
wershadowed the significance of the 
manimous decision reached by that body 
in November 16 concerning the UN pro- 
gam for the development of non-industri- 
lized areas—a program based on President 
Truman’s Point Four and originally intro- 
duced in the UN by the United States but 
vertheless accepted by the U.S.S.R. 
The fulfilment of this objective, how- 
fer, may require far-reaching political, 
wcial and economic changes in the under- 
kveloped areas. It must be hoped that 
uch changes will not alarm the Western 
wwers or be attributed exclusively to 
fommunist inspiration when in actuality 
hey reflect the aspirations of peoples 








newly emerging from primitive existence 
for at least the minimum material com- 
forts offered by modern industrial civiliza- 
tion. Such material improvements, in turn, 
are now recognized by many technicians 
of all nations to be a prerequisite for the 
development and maintenance of human 
freedoms. 


The Veto Problem 


The plea of the Western powers for 
“restraint in the use of the veto” by the 
Big Five in the UN Security Council will 
be particularly applauded by the small 
nations which, as Philippine delegate Sal- 
vador Lépez said in the Assembly’s Politi- 
cal and Security Committee on Novem- 
ber 17, do not want to accept the role of 
“kibitzers” passively watching the great 
powers decide the issue of war or peace, 
The veto, however, is a symptom of the 
tension between the great powers, not the 
cause of it. The U.S.S.R. has taken the 
view, both during the war and after, that 
the great powers, which in time of war 
are called upon to make the largest con- 
tributions, should also exercise paramount 
control over the administration of security 
measures designed to prevent war. This 
concept of rule by a concert of great 
powers—practiced during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries in Europe and 
Asia—is reafirmed in the Soviet resolu- 
tion challenged by Mr. Austin. The 
United States and Britain, for their part, 
have urged the more modern idea that 
decisions in the international organization 
should be reached not only by the power- 
ful few, but by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations. The catch in 
this is that the majority has hitherto been 
against the U.S.S.R. As long as the 
U.S.S.R. remains in the minority, it may 
be expected to cling to the veto, which it 
has invoked on twenty-three occasions out 
of a total of forty-one vetoes in order to 
bar the admission of new members which, 
it believed, would vote with the United 
States. 


While Britain, France and China have 
on several occasions indicated that they 
would be ready to abandon the veto if 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. de- 
cided to do so, there is no indication that 
the American government is prepared to 
surrender the right to veto decisions of 
the Security Council which might require 
the use of this country’s armed forces. It 
will be recalled that inclusion of the veto 
in the Charter was regarded by Senators 
Vandenberg and Connally, members of 





the United States delegation to San Fran- 
cisco, as an essential condition for the 
Charter’s ratification by the Senate. The 
United States has criticized not the veto 
itself, which remains a pretogative of the 
Big Five—an atavistic remnant of the old- 
fashioned concept of the international 
community— but Russia’s “overuse” of 
the veto. 

On a number of occasions the sugges- 
tion has been made that, instead of the 
present practice of assigning one vote to 
each nation, irrespective of the size of its 
population, votes should be weighted in 
some way. Such suggestions have been 
criticized, yet it is interesting to note that 
in the Council of Europe members are as- 
signed votes according to an arithmetical 
hierarchy, with Britain, France and Italy 
holding the largest number and Luxem- 
bourg the smallest. In current discussions 
about the exercise of “restraint” with re- 
spect to the veto, the voting procedure of 
the Council of Europe might be profitably 
studied. 


Sovereignty Remains Obstacle 


In essence, however, the principal 
stumbling-block to further progress by the 
international organization remains the 
tenacity of national sovereignty. For the 
time being national sovereignty con- 
tinues to exercise a strong influence on 
all nations, small as well as great, 
and more than declarations of good 
intentions will be needed to exorcise it. 
The U.S.S.R. has repeatedly emphasized 
its insistence on the maintenance of na- 
tional sovereignty and has opposed the 
Baruch plan for international control of 
atomic energy as a derogation to sover- 
eignty, which the United States readily 
admits it to be. 

The Soviet government can rightly be 
criticized for being behind the times—but 
perhaps not as far behind as it sometimes 
seems to Western nations. Only thirty 
years ago the United States refused to 
join the League of Nations because it 
wanted to remain untrammeled by inter- 
national commitments. Only two weeks 
ago Britain and France, in the UN Trus- 
teeship Council, refused to accept a 
proposal for UN inquiry into educa- 
tional conditions in colonies, contending 
that this would constitute unwarranted 
infringement on their sovereign rights. As 
late as this session of the UN Assembly 
the Union of South Africa, a member of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and, in spite of its rigid racial discrimina- 
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tions, considered to be a democratic na- 
tion, refused to submit a report to the UN 
on the former League mandate of South- 
west Africa which it has decided to in- 
corporate into its territory without the 
approval of the UN. 


Russia’s addiction to national sovereign- 
ty appears particularly serious to us all 
because of our desire to see effective con- 
trol of atomic energy. It is only fair to 
recognize, however, that national sover- 
eignty concepts linger on in areas outside 
the U.S.S.R. If real advances are to be 
made in the direction of strengthening the 
international organization, it will be es- 
sential for member nations to relinquish 
certain prerogatives of national sovereignty 
not only on atomic energy, which happens 
to be our special preoccupation at the 
present time, but also in othe~ areas of 
relations between nations. 


Vera Micueces Dean 





F.P.A. Bookshelf 


United States Relations with China. Department 
of State Publication 3573. Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1949. 

The much discussed “White Paper” contributes 
invaluable background for the study of post- 
war American policy toward China. It contains 
an introductory historical sketch covering the 
last hundred years, a review of Kuomintang- 
Communist relations, a detailed account of post- 
war developments, a discussion of current military 
and economic problems, and an appendix which 
gives a large collection of documents including 
the long-withheld report of General Albert C. 
Wedemeyer. 


Yearbook of the United Nations, 1947-48, Lake 
Success, United Nations, Department of Public 
Information, 1949. $12.50 


The second volume in this series records the 
I the organs of the United Nations 
d its t en related specialized agencies for 
e ng September 21, 1948. The 1,126 
ag massive, double-columned compila- 
med with useful digests of interna- 
ments, documents, full bibliographic 
citations, organizational charts, a who's who. 
and indexes of subjects and names. 


tonai 


Ferment in the Far East, an Historical Interpre- 
tation, by Mary A. Nourse. New York, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1949, $3.75 


Confusion about the policy which the United 
States should follow in the Far East makes par- 
ticularly timely the appearance of this historical 
sketch by the author of The Four Hundred Mil- 
lion. Her book throws light on the development 
of Chinese and Japanese civilization, the inva- 
sion of the East by the West and the forces which 
‘ have brought about colonial movements for in- 
dependence and revolution. 


Branch and Affiliate Meetings 
*HarTFORD, November 28, A Positive For- 
eign Policy for the U.S., A. A. Ribicoft 


OKLAHOMA city, November 29, Economic 


Policy of the U.S., Leroy Stinebower 


*cLeEvELAND, November 30, Communism 
in China, Harold Isaacs 


*prrtssuRGH, November 30, What Next in 
Asia?, Stewart Alsop 

MINNEAPOLIS, December 1, British Eco- 
nomic Situation, Paul Gore-Booth 


POUGHKEEPSIE, December 2, The United 
Nations Peace Effort, Ralph Bunche 


*cLEVELAND, December 2 and 3, India— 
Key to the Orient, Her Excellency 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 

BUFFALO, December 3, Can the U-S. 
Unite Western Europe?, Blair Bolles 

*ecmira, December 6, The Position of 
England in the International Scene, 
Wilson H. Coates 

*new york, December 6, Germany's Fu- 
ture, Hans Simons 

worcesTER, December 7, Report from the 
Far East, Brooks Emeny, William 
Hung 
*oKLAHOMA city, December 8, Reconstruc- 
tion in the Orient, Ann Guthrie 

PHILADELPHIA, December 8, Germany— 
Key to European Stability, General 
Lucius B. Clay 


8, The World 


PROVIDENCE, December 


Over, Brooks Emeny 


SHREVEPORT, December 8, Inter-American 


Policy, Willard Barber 

ROCHESTER, December 10, World Affairs 
Institute, Louis Dolivet, The Honor- 
able Warren R. Austin 


*Data taken from printed announcement. 





International Legislation, a Collection of the Texts 
of Multipartite International Instruments of 
General Interest, edited by Manley O. Hudson, 
with the collaboration of Louis B. Sohn. Vol. 
VIII. Washington, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1949. $4.00 
In an age of global anarchy the student of 

foreign affairs is likely to overlook the gradual 

accretion of international custom and conventions 
governing a wide range of world problems from 
the salvage of torpedoes or the nomenclature of 
causes of death to the regulation of telecom- 
munications, copyright protection or hours of 
labor. Professor Hudsc.a has rendered an impor- 
tant service to scholarship in this collection re- 
sumed after a long wartime interlude. The cur- 
rent volume, covering the period from 1938 to 

1941, gives or lists the texts of 105 principal 

instruments and some 50 subsidiary ones. 





News in the Making 








European Cartets: As Western Ger. 
many receives greater freedom in eco. 
nomic affairs, occupation authorities are 
beginning to show concern over the revival 
of European cartels. A newly formed 
Committee for Economic Questions ip 
Cologne, composed of business and in. 
dustrial leaders, is regarded as the possible 
nucleus of a powerful manufacturers’ as 
sociation which may take part in price 
fixing agreements. 


Crapp Mission: The UN Economic 
Survey Mission for the Middle East in its 
interim report has recommended limited 
financial aid to establish a few “pilot 
plant” operations in Arab countries prior 
to any larger scale assistance. The mission 
is also urging work relief projects for 
the Arab refugees and the establishment 


of a small permanent commission in the} 


Middle East to aid with regional develop. 
ment projects. Gordon R. Clapp, chairman 
of the mission, will meet on November 26 
in Istanbul with George C. McGhee, As 
sistant Secretary of State, and with United 
States Middle East diplomats to discuss 
the findings of the mission. 


AFrIcAN DEVELOPMENT: Growing alarm 
over the threat of competition raised by 
British development of Africa’s wheat, 
cattle, mineral and tropical resources may 


cause Latin American producers to bid! 


more actively for United States invest 
ment capital than they were willing to do 


in the sellers’ market of the early post 


war period. 
Panama Poxtce: Deposition of President 
Daniel F. Chanis, Jr., by Colonel Jos 
Antonio Remén, chief of the Panamanian 
national police, on November 20 add 
another Latin American country to the 
ranks of those dominated by the military. 
Former President Chanis ran into trouble 
when he attempted to enforce Supreme 
Court rulings lifting restrictions on bus 
line operators and meat-packing compat 
ies which the police were interested if 
maintaining. It is expected that the “com 
stitutional” transfer of the presidentid 
office to Vice-President Roberto F. Chiaf, 
Remén’s cousin, will be recognized bj 
other governments in the Americas. 
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